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Seen the Rose of Sharon for 1840. 


WHAT IS STRONGEST? 





“Come, Frances, thee has gazed too long on this | 


silly maiden, with her ringlets floating so wan- 
tonly over that naked throat. I will show thee 
something sweeter. Look on this Italian Ma- 


donna. Saw thee ever aught thus meekly beauti- | 


ful? Those large, clear, carnest eyes, gazing 
so intently upon her babe ! such a peaceful, placid 
smile ! and the holy child Jesus, too—Frances, 


look! O, childhood! sweet are thy ministries to | 
the spirit that pines for purity on earth! How| 


tenderly the infant eyes return the glanecs of love! | 
Is he not dreaming, think, of his blessed and holy | 
mission to our earth? Frances! thine eyes arc! 
vacant: sees thee no beauty in this ?” 
fully abstracted. Beauty? O yes; such beauty 
as souls like thine can worship—” 

** Worship, Frances? thee knows that I wore, 
ship no beauty on this earth. Did thee not forget 
thou wert discoursing untoa Quaker? ‘Truc, I 


fecl an admiration of the spiritual beauty that. 


irradiates the features of that virgin mother ; and | 
I love to gaze on that lovely incarnation of a di. | 
vine spirit. ‘This degree of enthusiasm isI trust, 


allowable ; but worship is not yielded unto the! 
things of earth. O, Madonna! how full of con-' 


sciousness is thy radiant eye, as though feeling | 
thyself indeed ‘the handmaid of the Lord! 
Look on her, Frances, and let vain thoughts of | 
this world’s sorrows flee from thee, as murder- 
ous vampyres before the glory of the sun-bright 
day.” 

“They do! Elena, they do! But Ict us has. 
ten away; I am haunted by those proud, cold 
eyes of the Egyptian queen.” 

* Callher not the Egyptian queen. Berenice 
was a creature of tender affections: Arabella 
Sutherland is too proud to love.” 


“ Nay, nay, Ellena; no roman is too proud to 


love. But let usaway ; the doors will be opened 


soon.” 

They turned to cross the gallery, but unex- 
pectedly encountered a gentleman who stood 
near them, and whose soft step upon the green 
carpet had been unnoticed, while they were con- 
versing. "he young ladies both uttered excla- 
mations, and Frances’s countenance blanched 
pale as death. She bowed slightly, and would: 
have passed out; but he ge ntly detaing d her, and, 
taking her hand, led her to the painting she had 
sed 
down the hall, to a painting of blind Bartimeus 
by an American artist, leaving her cousin alone 
with the gentleman. 


been first contemplating. ‘The Quakeress pas 


. Frances,” said he, na low, uppress dvi 
Frances 


os 


» you dv jut love the countenan o! 


my affianced bride. ‘Those ‘ cold, proud eyes’ 
have told you she is not to make me happy; and 
yet she is called resplendently beautiful. OO, 
Frances, how different from the soft, retiring 
graces of the being I love !” 


| “ You love! Laurence, do you not love her ?” 

“Could you for one moment suppose it? QO, 
Frances! have you, then, doubted the constancy 
of my affection? Well you might; and yet, I 
hoped—I_ hoped, Frances, that you would have 
trusted me eternally.” 


Frances trembled very much, and withdrew the 
hand he had pressed too fervently. He turned to 
see if Ellena still lingered. 
they were alone. He placed his arm about her 
slender waist, and drew her to one of the settces 
near the centre of the hall.“ Forgive me, Fran- 
half I suffer. It is so seldom, now, that I mect 
you, and in circumstances 
payeaatons 


so unpropitions for an 


Will you not listen to me ?” 

“ Ought]? ought 1? O, Laurence! 
ly plighted as you are to another, ou: 
to assurances of affection from your lips? No, 
no; rather let me think you faithful to your 
jlat ter vows,—Iet me believe you true to her who 
‘has a right to your truth.” 


solomn- 


5 





| . 
| «7 cannot! Frances, I cannot! There is 
enough of misery in my fate, without this agonizing 
jthought—that you believe me false to my early! 


ilvows. During your long, long absence in a for- 
(| cign land changes have occurred to wreck the 


dearest hopes of iny heart,—changes we could 
lnot foresee ,—chanzes I would not have beKeved 
|| possible. O that I should ever have made this 
and yet, I could not avoid it. What 
Ison, that saw his father struggling for breath, 
| what son, that honored and loved his father as he 
loucht, would have embittered his last earthly 


||promise ! 





and in the last agonics of his mortal conflict— 


lees. You would, and pity me too, if you knew} 
’ ‘ . e 1 
“ Forgive me, Ellena ; my thoughts were pain. | 


moments by disobedience and ingratitude ? QO] 





| love—you ! yes, you—the first, last, only object 


of my earthly adoration. And she is so unro- 
lenting ! ‘True, in declining the union, she for. 


\feits her dowry ; but how willingly, O, how glad- 


ly, would I lay my whole fortune at her feet, if 


she would but deign to break these erucl, crucl 


, chains. 


Frances, even now, if you will but say 


‘one little word—that you love me still, that you 


will be mine—O Frances, do not look so! Dear- 
est, best beloved, say that you will be mine, and 
f care not for chains, or promises, or vows; yows 


to her Unever made. O, say that you will be 


| 


She was gone, and} 


| 








mine; breathe it, look it—” 
“ Taurence ! these are not lawful words. It 
is wrong that I hear them; and she rose as 


|! ° . 
|' though to leave him; but, pale and trembling, 


‘and overpowered by strong emotion, she yielded 


to the detaining hand. 
* Forgive me, Frances! O, forgive me! Any 
thing but that offended look! Let us not part in 


disasrcement—we who love— yes, I dare say, we 


who love so truly, who meet so rarely. Smile 


rit L to listen | 





\that he had known my heart—how entirely and| 


eternally it is devoted to another! (for, though 
told him, he did not and could not comprehend ; 


ic —— not, Tam sure he would not, have ex 


| 

% 

‘es ed a promise that has imbittered every later 
= noment of my existence. I cannot love Ara. 
ws a Sutiterland, and she knows it; yet she will 
she will not, | 
lFranees, though she does not love me. Tf she 


not release me from my obligations; 


did—if she loved me as woman cau love, she 


a) 





would have sacrifiecd every thing—lilc, happi- 
ea ali that the heart holds dear—to save mi 
lfrom wretehcdness, to save herself from what 
lshould be more terrible to her than a thonsand 
ldeaths. Franc :, do not believe me 
} deception. I have told her all, so fran] ly 
! 


ry frankly, as to excite her indignation, if not 


jher hatred. Still che will not abcolve me, and 


’ ' . ' ant 
! y O rs ' rn 


«| 


ls 


capable of 


jat the gentle 


sce you forgive mc—pity me, 


oneec, Frances, andsay Tam forgiven. I willask 
no more; I will even wed another, since you 
deem it my duty; yes, will wed another, mect 
you as a common friend, but ecase to love you, 
never! Franees, look on ine!” 

She did look, so softly, so tenderly, so plead. 
ingly, that the quick, warm tears started out 
upon his long lashes; and he rose from his seat 
entreaty, more obediently than the 
slave at the signal of his master. “ Enough! I 
QO, then, do more ¢ 
teach me to bear the burden of my gricfs—to do 
ny duty to her who is to be—O Frances !” 

“We must part now,” said she, turning to- 
ward the door; “ visitors will soon enter. We 
have been too long alone,” 


ee ’ 


Too long O no! ’tis but a moment—less ! 


Look onee more on this countenance, and pity 
me!’ He led her to the pieture of his plighted 
bride, represented in the character of queen Bere- 
niec, knecling, with her beautiful raven tresses 
floating over a neck of the most perfect symme- 
try, and sacrificing them, a propitiation for the 

safety of her absent husband. 


was radiant, but cold and stern; passion had 


The countenance 


made her eye his throne; and, beautifully as the 
artist had executed the design, it was, to those 
interested as they were, a most painful pieture, 
“Think Arabella not all destitute of the safter 
and more amiable traits of feminine eharaeter, 
Was it not benevolence which prompted the ex 
hibition of this portrait inthe Athenm@uin? Sure 
ly,a heart that could sacrifice so much of its 


native delicacy for the aid of a poor young artist, 
’ 


annot be void of allexecllences worthy of your cs, 
cm. Look ever Laurc 


ce, upow the sunny side 


ee 
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sacrificing, tender; 
love—in time, she will exhibit those beauties of 
the spirit, that will steal away your affections 
almost unawares.” Frances spoke softly, but 
earnestly; and, laying her hand upon his arm, 
drew from him a solemn promise that his bride | 
should be woocd with kindness, and tenderly 
cherished all the days of their wedded life. ‘They 
then left the hall together, and parted at the, 
gate, with a frank tenderness they had not ven. | 
tured to express for years. 
o * a * 
“ Thee is pale, thee is too pale, dear Fanny.’ 
Lay aside that naughty pencil, and transfer the 
rose to thine own cheek, by a little exercise in| 
the open air.” 
Let me 
toil on till this one skeich is finished; then I 


“Ono, Ellena; my purse is empty. 


will go with you. I only wish to subdue the ex-| 


pression of those eyes a little, and then it will be| 


done.” 


Why 


why does thee paint 


“ Those are Arabella Sutherland’s eyes. 
do they still haunt thee? 
them in evcry face, be it of shepherdess or saint? 
I cannot exeuse thee well; but [ never was in 
love. Nay, forgive me, cousin Frances ; i 
‘yr 
Thee 


p le 
however: soften down those hard eyes, and let 


thought not to make thee sad. is right, 
them be melting as thine; lect them tremble like 
a faint star in the deepsky. Can thee not paint 
them wavering thus, and humid ?” 

“Nay ; but like thine they shall be, Ellena— 
calm, clear, holy. See her now, as she clings to 
Such love should give a 
* Where thou 


1 
‘ 


her widowed mother. 
firm light to the imploring cye. 
goest, I will go: thy people shall be my people, 


and thy God, mine.” Sit down, Ellena; take 


my portfolio, and, if you can, amuse yourscli 
with its contents, while I put afew more touches 
on this painting; then you shall go with me to 
the shop.” 

After touching and retouching, till the paint- 
ing seemed indeed perfect, Frances rose and flung 
on her shawl], seized her portfolio, and hastened, 
with her cousin upon her ar: 
strect. It 
when they entered. The 


1, to on of thy print. 


was about sunset 





shops in W- 
clerk at the counter 
bowed respectfully, but, without waiting to cx. 
amine her paintings, went into a back apartment 
Col. ‘Ts inl ton 


immediately came out, and shook hands hicarti- 


and summoned his employer. 


ly with Franecs, unclasped her portfolio, 
amined its contents with enthusiasm. 


Miss Moore; you 


hour. “That's a_ beautiful 


me! improve in your art 
every landscape ! 


worth twenty dollars any day. liow inany ar 


there ?—three, four, five, and two are seven. A 


! Your pictures sell admir: 


charming collection! 


bly, Miss Moore. 


than on any thing clse 1 offer to my custom 


I get a greater profit on them 


I really make too much; and in future, I ehal 
pay you more generously.” 
* | have no desire for th it, colonel: you hay: 


beenalways very, very generous. Continue you 


kindne ss, but do not increase it > | shall be laid 
under too great obligations.” 

* Don’t say that, Miss Frances. Take all you 
can get in this niggardly world; it will be litth 
W hat ay 


commission? PT will eneas 


enough, at the createst. you to my 


, . 
tuntier th ¢ upon 


seem to fear I will be too generous.” 


“ Thank you, sir. You are very kind; but I 


in time, you will win her/! to sell them at a profitable per centage,since you'| “ Why not, Fanny? her mother’s will forbids 


it.” 


** But her mother’s will is not duty. The pure 


am very much in need of immediate pay, even if |impulses of her heart are duty; self-sacrifice is 


it be far less. If you can oblige me with ten or 
twelve dollars this evening, I shall be very glad; 
and, if you really insist upon it, you may have 
the other paintings upon commission ;_ but be sure 
and charge enough for your trouble. You see I 
am proud—do not like to be too much indebted.” 

* Glad tosee it, Frances. 
ent spirit. 


I love an independ. 
I will pay you now, for this painting 
of the Moabitess, fifteen dollars, Miss Moore. I 
will call upon you to-morrow eve, and bring you 
the money for the others.” 

** Provided you sell them, colonel.” 

* QO, there is no doubt of that; no doubt of 
that, my dear.” 

“What a kind-hearted man the colonel is!” 
said ENena, as they stepped out upon the side. 
walk, to return. ‘ Not very like his neice Ara- 
bella, one would judge.” 

* Youare not acquainted with Miss Sutherland. 
She doubtless has many excellent qualities hid 
under a cloak of pride. She has becn so kind to 
that young artist, Guido Watson, I never can 
overlook her charity to him ; and probably this is 
but one amonz a thousand instances of her active 
benevolence. If she be thus good to him, why 
not to others also?” 

“"Phou art too charitable, cousin. Is not 
(;uido Watson young, handsome, gifted, and ac- 
complished in all the graces of polished life? 
oes thee not believe there may be another mo- 
lias thee 
‘d Arabella might Jove that young 


betrothed to another? 


tive more active than benevolence ? 
hever s Ippos 
man, even if she be 
Do not believe me seandalous, Frances; I am 


sunple suggestions of my 


only expressing the 
mind. Bat L have had some opportunities for 


Mservation; and it is my conviction, that she is 


t traitor to thy friend Laurcnee.” 
** Q), you are un Ist, ind ed you are. Do you 
not hoow abv eniek: % me ent.ted 
{know she mtrhit be free, any moment, to dis- 
| ior present engagement, if she chose ? And 
1) , 9 
Would ic not so choos 9 HI sie loved anothe r ~ 
* Arabella is not at liberty to dissolve her 
present engagement, and retain her property ; 


and she could more easily sacrifice her affections 


Young Guido is penny- 
1c b *» were she to bestow her 
Can the 


hand upon him. uppose the heiress of 


thousands, hundreds of thousands, would stoop 
to toil for her daily bread? and all for mere lore 
‘“ or mere love? Kasily micht one gucss 
hat thow wert still free as the win my artless 
al . M re love! Th re are th vho could 
tell t! , Ellens, that love h subdued feelings 
mercer ft woman's pride 3 re love ] 
bu imag ihbe iil urhit 
i 4 1 to yee by t . , rv, te 
i ’ radi ‘ ‘ ro! cunt lO 
love, o1 id Ky 
” i t} reas upon t rom ‘ in 
0 character, Ia . i li tina 
yield to love ?” 
‘6 No sti « ( ‘ torn duly is nore 
powerlul than the stron afl mn But duty 
does not forbid Arabel! o follow the impulses o 


her heart.” 


lduty ; any thing is duty, rather than marriage 
lwithout love.” 
| a So L believe; but Ido not believe that Miss 
| Sutherland, Arabella Sutherland, will bend Ae 
| pride to love, or duty, or law.” 

** We shall see ; that is, if she really does, as 
you imagine, love the poor artist she has befriend. 
ed; though this is what I cannot believe, without 


| 


evidence more conclusive than any yet presented. 

'—But Stop! have we not passed the bake-shop ’ 
Mother must not know I have been toiling since 
sunrise, to settle my bill with the baker, and have 
a penny left for our evening loaf.” 

* Has it been thus, Frances?) Why did thee 
not tell me sooner?) Has my purse been ever 
closed to thy necessitics ? Have LI been ever less 
Really, Fauny, | like 
it not, that thee should so distrust my friendship.” 


You 


have been the kindest and best of friends—the 


than a neighbor to thee ? 

** [ have not, for one moment, Ellena. 
most affectionate of cousins. But you, too, ar 
poor ; with the strictest economy, your income 
alone will not support you. Why should I draw 
Upon resources isullicient tor your own wants ' 
Besides, it is so much better for me to be quite 
dependent upon my own energies.” 

** Not to the destruction of thy health—not to 
the destruction of thy health, when thou art thy 
mother’s only stay. ‘Take my purse, Fanny ; | 
have no mother.” 

I have quite enough for the present; and to 
morrow, you know, L have the promise of more.” 

“Whata dear good man Colonel Templeton is!” 

They entered the bread-store, paid the bill, and 
were returning across the Mall, when they ob- 
served a gentleman and lady, arm in arm, prome 
nading very leisurely, dircetly in front ef them 
li was in the most retired part of the walk, and 
the darkness almost disguised thein; but there 
were airs and graces about thi 


lady not to ln 


“That is Arabella Sutherland,” whispered the 


Quakeress. 


* Yes,” replied Frances, checking her pace, 
and almost retreating from tne walk. 

* And Guido Watson is with her.” 

‘* T donot know.” 


“ T do. 


Whiskers, and lover-like manners. 


I know him by his height, his black 


He isa pe riect 
' 


adept in gallantry. See him now ! how reveren 


tially he bends his head, to catch the softest mm 


murof her lips! and she—how she leans upen 


arm, and looks up into his facee—so devotedly! 


* But you have said she is proud—too proud 


forcecive attentions from a poor nan. Ilow, 


then, dares she appear in public with him 


he does not, openly. Observes the not, 


| sh has chosen the most retired part of the Mall, 
jand an hour when it is almost impossible to dis 
| . : en 

tinguish whit from black ? Vhat long green 
| ’ ’ 


oo, and plain dress, so different from hes 


’ 


how very clearly that she 


shuns 


»bservation What would thee judge from het 


yy ntimanners, Franees? Does she 


not love 
Hunn that » Inasmuch as her hanehty spirit 
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Just as Frances would have replied, the lady || countenance of Col. ‘Temple i, and, » observing | diately. 


turned her head, and, observing their proximity a 


hastened her pace till she was far beyond their! ly, blushed a decp crimson, 


the street where she resided. 


Have patience, and all errors shall be 


that he was gazing upon him somewhat earnest. | repaired.” 


| ‘* God bless you, colonel! the very hope un. 


hearing, and led her companion up the steps into | ‘* You area very zealous friend of Miss Moore, || mans me.” 


||} —a very enthusiastic admirer, 
‘* Lam confirmed, Fanny, perfectly.” 
“1 am not,” replicd she, and truly. She de. 
manded many and obstinate proofs, ere she would 


be confirmed ina belief of another’s wrong-d: ping. 


“* Very true. 


of the same book. 
Herself always true-hcarted and conscie ntious, | of my friendship ?” 
how could she doubt the sincerity of others ? || 





The young Quakeress knew more of human na-|| fair es are sometimes a litt 


ture ; she had received an orphan’s experience. } © T am responsible to no or 

She had charity for faults, but it was tempered || s Fab lil am true to Miss Sutherland, 
by knowledge. Loving her cousin ardently as pron vason has she to complain ?” 

she did, it was very difficult for her to restrain | None, Laurence, if you 

the indignation she felt toward Arabella, for || : 

thwarting the happiness of two beings devotedly | ir eart?) Answer me as though 


attached,—all for the gratification of worldly se best friend.” 
|| : 


pride. | * Asthe guardian of Miss S 
But Frances was gencrous toa fault. She! entitled to the same 

; | 
always looked upon the bright side of human )/to her. 


frankness 


As my personal and 
character, and, if she observed faults, palliated!! you are 


possible in the compass of thought. She spoke | that Frane 


° . ! ° 
and believed well of Arabella: why should she }upon this wide earth. 


I love d 
not ? she was the bride clect of Laurence Wer. 
ner;—not loved by him, it is true; but destined | ved my 
to share his fortunes, and bear his name. Fran. | diction was dreadful. 
ces was interested in whatever was connected 


1 prom 


with the fate of the being she loved. She had 


known Laurence Werner from the days of early | been faithful, but at the fi 
childhood. ‘They had been schoolmates for | ness and hope upon earth. 
many years; and, when the days of Greek and | I told her all, fra 
Latin came, to 
ces’s father for two more happy years ; and then | tween us, and there 


the clergyman’s health failed. Accompanied by 


you dare not subject me to pi 
his wile and daughter, he sought the sunny vales )) 


of Italy; but it was for a grave. He lingered any man 


for two weary years, and then died, leaving his || s 


‘dom since ; but the nuptials 


widow barely the means for returning to her na- | ing, and I must resien myse 
. -? — 


tive land, where she had been since supported by || than death.” 
] 


the industry of her daughter. Her health was'|) The 


} ) 4 } 
coione, siood musin 
very feeble: she could only assist Frances in|\then exclaimed, “* Why did 


light needlework ; and this but seldom. Still, | sooner ? { 
~ , 





\ m1 Were 
Frances was not discouraged ; 
she loved: affection made h 
she found benefactors—generous, constant, faith. || was to b 
» blest. 


* * * * * * * 


fulfriends. So far was shu possible period, all out of comy 
,Olent love! Are you su 
“Has Frances been here ?” inquired Laurence |} desire the marriag¢ 


Werner of Col. ‘Templeton, the day succes ding || “ She desires it for the wea 
but her he abhors it. In 

ded that she leves 
mission, as I informed her. Come into the back “ Pray, who? some * low 


a 


the sale of her painting. 

“ She has; and J took the pictures upon com- another.” 
shop, and I will let you see them.” grove ?’” 

Your protege—Guido Wa 
* (;uido Watsou! Ar 
the most unobserving mind. It was the first | sure ?” 


Laurence sat down to the examination with 
an eagerness that must have excited suspicion in 


time the colonel had noticed any peculiar inter- ‘“ Sure as I can be without 


the colonel, smiling significantly. 


I wasa long time her classmate. 


* Certainly, if Arabella do not objcet. 


But i is she, really, the dearest image in your ithat farewell, Guido! 
utherland, you are 


deserving my fullest 
‘ eT . ‘ , } , ; 
them by every kind ascription of worthy motives!) answer, then, to your home-question, 1 confess | 1 


Moore is the dearest being to me 


was irrevocably another’s. ‘IT 
urfal price of all hapy 


Arabella knows all; 


he toiled for one || the wedding day; at any rate, Laurencs 
r labors light. And'!! have asked me at least a hundre 


»; and so I have app 


I perceive,” said * # » * 


“e 


We must part, then, beloved, forever! May 


| 
|| you find a heart that will love you as truly as has 


1 We learned Latin together, and read Homer out, mine, a fortune that will compensate for the ab- 





Think you she is not worthy, sence of affection, and a forgetfulness of what- 


| ever, in the past, might awaken a transient 
These | pang of regret—particularly of your wretched 
li 


le dangerous.” || Guido!” 


ie for any friend.\| “ O, speak not thus! Guido, forgive me! 
what | Call not yourself wretched, while you see an ab- 
\\ jeet slave before you—a slave to the worst of ty. 
| Hash 
do not speak it yet! I 
I were your fath-|) love you—I own that I love you better than life ; 


, 


are true to her.'|| rants, to mighty, invincible, cruel pride. 


| but I cannot be yours 5 disvrace, poverty, the 
contempt of the world, all would follow. 1 can- 
Ihave exhibited) not, Guido! I cannot!” 

* "Then farwell, cruel, beautiful Arabella! It 
confidence. In| is worse than vain for me to linger amid faseina- 


respected friend, 

ions I must not yield to, yet cannot. resist. 
arewell! May you be riclily blest! God send 
her long before 1)| you wealth and honor, the homage of the world 


was plighted to another, and, indeed, had pled- ‘the admiration of multitudes! and may they be 


faith to her; but a father’s dying male- | to you more than my love has been—peace, con- 


ised obedience,— | solation, joy! Farewell! again and again, fare- 


promised to marry your neice, while my heart | weil!’ 


o this vow Lhave’) Ile dropped the little hand he had held fondly 


_to his lips, crossed the room, and raised the lateh 
of the door. 


* Guido!” ‘The name was almost 


nkly, as Ihave told you; and | whispered; yet, spoken in thunder, it would not 
gether they were pupils of Fran. | this was her reply: * There is no 


love lost be- | have been more audible to his ear. 


Ile turned, 


will be no money lost; for lingered a moment, and then a second time lifted 


nury by a broken the latch. He heard a soft step behind him, but 


vow, and [ wii/ not yield up iny dowry to please | he did not look back. He opened the door, pas- 


Upon this we parted, and have met) sed out into the hall, and reached the outer door. 


are fast approach. || ** Guido!” The ery was low, but wild. He 


if to a fate worse | turned now—turned, and received her, fainting, 


in lis arms. He earried her back into the par- 

a moment, and j|lor and hung over hera long, long time. He 
I not know this | watched anxiously for the first conscious look— 
both immpaticnt for | for the first expression of awakened fecling. It 
, you | was received at length—a glance, humble and 


d times when it | tender, and full of prayer. * Guido, do you for- 


inted the earliest | give me?” 
assion to your vi- ** Arabella, do you repent ?” 
Arabella does not “QO Guido! forgive me, forgive me! Tow 


weak 1 was!” 
Ith it will insure ; ** Weak in calling me back ?” 


fact, T am persua.- “Weak in bidding you go. Forgive those 


foolish words, dear Guido! Your love is dearer 
ly Edwin of the to me than wealth, or honor, or the homage of 
the world—O, a thousand times! How keenly 


tson.”’ did I feel it, when you turned to leave me! <A 


you sure? are you rery | moment taught me the lesson of years.” 


* "Then you will be mine, poor and lowly as I 


proof positive. O |} am 


estin his manner; and he resolved to invesiigate | that love could conquer pride !” ‘Thine, Guido! thine!” 
his feelings to their depth. |} Po not despair, my dear fellow; there i . : . . 

‘What an affectionate heart that creature | hepe for you yet. Guido Watson is the son of ‘* Aunt, I have brought thee news: Arabella 
has! delighting ever to weave in images of those) yaw early and only love. le was left a penny- | Sutherland is no more 1” 
she loves—delighting ever to dwell upon the | jess orphan; his talents have hitherto supported “ Married, is she? Well, that is news!” 
beauties of her friends. See, now, how faithfully!) him; and I have long intended to make him my * Yea, aunt. Frances was right: love will 
is her cousin Ellena’s eye copied ia the counte-| heir. Twill make an immediate investment of conqucrevenpride., She has yielded up her prop 


nance of Rath! and Naomi isa perteet represen.) the two hundred thousand b 
tationof Mrs. Moore. Beautiful, very beautiful!” la, upon Guido; and th: 


Laurence 


lifted his eye, as he spoke, to the) not have his own way. Ill atiend to it imine- ngle ornament of jewelry, a 


longing to Arab erty to her guardian, thrown aside her splendid 


will see if love do, dresses, and, ina simple white grab, without a 


ompanicd Guido 
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Watson to the altar. A very y affecting scene oc- 


curred after the nuptials, as I am infornied by a 


witness. Col. ‘Templeton gave the bride away, 
and after the prayer had been offered, placed in 
the bridegroom’s hand an instrument conveying 
to him the whole amount of Arabella’s forfeited | 
estate—nearly or quite two hundred thousand 
dollars. and fell on 
her knees—which she ought not to have done to 
a mortal—kissed his hand, and wept the 
humble and amiable tears she had wept before | 
in all her life. 


The bride was overcoine, 
most! 


The bridegroom was less affected, | 
he bad been in the sceret, satisfied lintself of the 
sinecrity of her affection, and chosen this mo- 
ment to complete her reward.” 


“Well, really, Lam very glad it has so termi-. 


nated ‘The coloncl is rich enough for a bache-! 
lor, with what he has left. And now think I can! 
tell you some news, Ellena: there is shortly to 
be another wedding among your friends.” 


“Ah, I know who! and that leads me to) 


ask where is Fanny!” 
“ Open the parlor door.” 


Ellena did so, and thrust in her pretty face, sha.) 


ded by her close Quaker cap, with a Paul Pry look 
of “* Hope I don’t intrude.” 


They bade her come in—Laurenco and Fran. ! 


ees in the same breath, ‘ Come, Ellena,” said | 
her cousin, ** come and thank one who has bee nj 
so kind to your poor friend. ‘This is ** the dear, 
good Col. 'Templeton” who was so gencrous in 
the purchase of my pictures.” 

“Ishe? Well, I thought it strange the ool.) 
oncl should be so very generous to thee ; though 
he has, in a late event, proved himsclf capable of 
even as great generosity as I then believed 
him.” 

“So I have just been telling Frances ; and to 
him should I have been indebted for this privi- 
lege,” said Laurence, printing an impassioned kiss 
upon her brow, ** had it not been that Love con- 
quered Pride one day.” 

“By the way, Ellena, which do you now 
think the strongest ?” 

“OFanny! love, tobe sure. Does thee know 
any thing stronger?” 
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TILE CRUSADES 
We cannot always judye of the benefits or in- 
juries of an action by its immediate consequences. 
There are many schemes which appear wild, and 
ults, that, 


Such was 


which are deleterious in the present re 
in the end, prove of vast advantage. 

the ease with the Crusades. 
may seem; fraught as they were with suffering 


and blood-shed, and even those evils 


which they warred, they 


against 
were, nevertheless ulti- 
mately productive of many good influences. At 
near the clos 
for the 


glooin of the dark 


their commencement, which was 
of the eleventh century, Europe was, 
most part, shrouded in the 
ages. “The light which Chivalry had kindled— 
the light of civilization and refinement had barely 
bevan to blaze; the arts and scienecs had made 
but little and the beacoufires of Chris. 
tianity vet burned But when the Hely 


Wars 


progress, 
dim. 


began, a new impetus was given to the 


Whimsical as the vi 


t march ofimproves nont. Priorto their commence. 
ment there was but little intercourse between 
the powers of Europe. Most of them were at 
| variance with each other; and among sonic there 


| existed the most rancorous and malignant feel- 


‘ings. Muchas knighthood had previously done 
| towards diffusing sentiments of honor, justice and 
urbanity, still feuds were carricd on between the |! 
nobles; baron fought against baron, and castle 
against castle. As soon, however, as the Cru- 
bade s were contemplated upon; as soon as Peter 
‘the Hermit had returned from the Holy Lanc 
}and performed his mission through a considera- 
| ble portion of Europe, causing the councils of 
|| Placentia and Clermont to be called, and setting 
forth the cruelties ef the infidels then in posses. 
|| Sion of Palestine, and shamefully desccrating the 


tomb of the Saviour ;—from that moment, social 


‘inte ‘rcourse was created and carried on among 
They flocked 
together from all parts into the temple of friend- 
ship, and united forthwith in the all-prevailing, 
sonl-absorbing scheme, the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of the ‘Tarks. Friend. 
ly intercourse being established, an interchange 
lof sentiments, etc. 


/most of the European nations. 


began to operate in advan- 
cing society, and bettering the condition, 
and political, 
\ These effects 
} | mode rate 





moral 


of the great mass of the people. 


however were produced by very 


degrees, nor was there a material 


| 


I hange observable till sometime after the com- 


mencement of those wars. 
The Crusaders were obliged on their way to 


| 


Palestine, s more refined 


to pass through countrics 
| ° 
}than theirown, where agriculture, manufactures, 


‘and the arts were } 


far advanced; they observed 
|| the se improvements not only with admiration but 
jwith a desire 

fitted by them. 


i home, 


and a determination to be bene. 
When, therefore, they 
they put the knowledge the y had obtained }) 


' into practical operation, and its 


returned 


good results |! 
}were soon perceived in their rapid improvement 
in manners, customs and the institutions of their | 
| several countries. 


The f. 


to travel 


Commerce was advaneed. followers of 
the cross finding it difficult 
length chose 


| Constantinople, at to o by the 


Mediterancan Sea. ‘The cities of Italy then b 
marts of trade. Vess 
fitted out at Venice, Ge 


neivhborine 


came the great els were 
, and all the 


s formed a ready market for 


‘noa and Piza 
provine 
almost 


every kind of provision. but says the 


historian Robertson, ** the success which attend. 
ed the arms of the Crusaders, was productive of 
still permanent. 


charters yet extant containing grants to the Ven- 


advantages more There are 


ctians, Pizans 2nd Genovse of the most extensive 
ecttlements which the 


All the 


imports d or export d are 


immunities in the several 


meerehs é ‘ 
| Christians made in Asia. commodities 


iwhich they thereby ex- 
prep 


1¢ maratime 


empted from every imposition; the riy of 


sey! ' : ‘ 
suvuros in some of ft towns, 


and of large strects in others, is vested in them; 


and all questions arising among persons settled 
Within their precincts, or wi ho trade under their 
protection, are appoint d to be tried by theirown 


laws, and by judg 

A taste 
ery historian that has written on the subject of 
the Holy delight 


s of their own appointment.” 


for architecture iD 


wars, nicntions the and aston- 


by land to} 


.| ‘liberty, g 


was cultivated. IKXy-|! 







ishment with which the journeyers to Palestine 
viewed the splendor and magnificence of the 
cities through which they passed. Constantino- 
pte in particular, which was then the great em- 
| porium of the east, the seat of elegance and gran- 
jdeur, excited their highest admiration and wonder. 


| sey seemed indeed lost in transport while 
igazing on its beautiful churches, its majestic 


; and, returning to their own 





:domes and teniples 
jcountry, 
ble in the splendor of their 
the courts of princes. 
Literature was promoted. 


i vast imiprovernent was soon discerna- 
public edifices, and 

A passion for the 
chivalrous ode was almost universal: troubadors 
and martial ditties were chaunted by the lisping 
youth and the man of silvery hairs, and, like the 
verses of Homer, which were recited by all the 
inhabitants of Greece, they cherished a love of 
poctry, and tended to the furtherance of literary 
knowledge. 

To conclude, the Crusades were beneficial in 
The 
nobles who were in possession of the lands gener- 
ally, and who were all cager to engage in the 
wild attempt to drive the ‘Turks from the tomb 
of the Saviour, in order to do this must sell their 
This they 


giving the death-blow to the feudal system. 


possessions to defray their expenses, 
did, disposing of them ata price far below their 
yaluc, giving those monarchs in the west of Eu- 
rope who did not engage in the first Crusade, 








of enlarging the boundaries of 
Meanwhile the fiefs of others 
which were unsold fell into the hands of the sov- 


;an opportunity 
itheir kingdoins. 


| , , : , . 
‘ereign, from the circumstance of their owners or 


holders, being slain in the Holy War; “ and by 


|, the accession of property, as well as power taken 
- ¢ 

from one scale 
| . ‘ , 2 
‘regal authority rose in proportion as that of the 


declined.” Thus did the feudal 


and only 


and thrown into the other, the 


aristocracy 

ystem, which had existed for ages, 
the rougher features of which had been worn off 
Order 


cities were 


|" 


| 
iby Chivalry, now gradually pass away. 


1 be ‘yan to predominate in socic ty 5 
o companies, and bodies politic : 
established; the 
vices of the dark ages, many of them totally dis- 
light of 


neral intclligenee and christianity, illu- 


regu. 


lar goyernments were ere long ¢ 


formed in 
|} 
1} 
| 


and in a short tine, the civil 


} app. ared ; 
Se ats . 7 seer senee , t By o 
mined almost every quarter of Europe. 


| 
| Dracut, Mass. 183). 
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| BLOGRAL SB 
GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Wayne, 


American army, oecupics 


ANTHONY a major-general in the 
a conspicuous station 
among the heroes and patriots of the American 


»was born in the year 1745, 
(Chester gr in the state, then colony, of Penn- 


His 


jfarmer, Was many 


ither, who was a respectable 
e for the 


| county of Chester, in the gencral assembly, before 


' 

| 

| 

' 

pregenien. Ik 
| . 

| sylvania, 


years a representatiy 





| the revolution. lis crandfather, who was distin- 


lenished for his att: 


chment to the principles of 





1! tive rty, bore a captain's coinmission under Kine 
| William, at the battle 
Wayne 


the county 


of the Boyne. Anthony 


sueceeded his father as representative for 


of Chester, in the year 17733 and 


from his first appearance in public life, distin. 


jguished himself as a firm and decided patriot. 
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He opposed, with mech ability, the unjust de. \| decisive measures. In the one doy to ) the | \ ‘ble dogves, to command the ground at the foot of 


mands of the mother country, and in connexion 
with some gentlemen of distinguished talents, 
was of material service in preparing the way for | 
the firm and decisive part which Pennsylvania 
took in the gencral contest. 

In 1775, he was appointed to the command of 
a regiment, which his character enabled him to | 
raise in a few weeks, in his native county. In 
the same year, he was detached under General 
Thompson into Canada. In the defeat — 
followed, in which Gen. ‘Thompson was made a al 
prisoner, Col. Wayne, though wounded, display- |, 
ed great gallantry and good conduct, in collecting | 
and bringing off the scattered and broken bodies 
of troops. ! 

In the campaign of 1776, he served under | 
Gen. Gates, at ‘Ticonderoga, and was highly es- 1 
teemed by that officer for both his bravery and _ 
skill as an engineer. At the close of that cam- 
paign he was created a brigadier-general. 

At the battle of Brandywine, he behaved with 
his usual bravery, and fora long time opposed | 
the progress of the enemy at Chad’s Ford. In) 
this action, the inferiority of the Americans in | 
discipline and arms, gave them littie | 
chance of success; but the peculiar situation of 


| 


numbers, 


the public mind was supposed to require a battle |) 
to be risked: 
and the action was not considered as decisive. 


the ground was bravely disputed, 





The spirit of the troops was preserved by a belic f) 
that the loss of the enemy had equalled their | 
| 
own. As it was the intention of the American | 
' 


commander in chief to hazard another action on | 


the first favorable opportunity that should offer, 
Gen. Wayne was detached with his division, to 
harrass the enemy by every means in his power. 
The British troops were encamped at 'T'redyffrin, | 
and Gen. Wayne was stationed about three miles | 
in the rear of their left wing, near the Paoli tay- 
ern, and from the precautions he had taken, he 


considered himsclf secure; but about cleven 
o'clock, on the night of the 20th September, | 
Major-General Gray, having driven in his pick- 
ets, suddenly attacked him with fixed bayonets. 
Wayne, unable to withstand the superior number 


of his assailants, was obliged to retreat; but || 


formed avain at a small distance, having lost 
about one hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 
As blame was attached by some of the officers of 
the army, to General Wayne, for allowing him. | 
self to be surprised in this manner, he demanded 
a court martial, which, after examining the ne- 


cessary evidence, declared that he had done 


every thing to be expeeted from an active, brave, 
and vigilant officer; and acquitted him with 
honor. 

A neat marble monument has been recently 
erected on the battle ground, to the memory of 


the gallant men who fell on the night of the 20th}, 


September, 1777. 
Shortly after was fought the battle of German. 


town, in which he greatly signalized himself, by 


his spirited manner of leading his men into ac. | 


tion. In this action, he had one horse shot un- 
derhim, and another as he was mounting ; and at 
the same instant, received slight wounds in the 
left foot and left hand. 


In all councils of war, Gen. Wayne was dis- 


boguished for supporting the most cnergetie and | 
\\ 


battle of Monmouth, he and Gen. 
were the only officers decidedly in favor of attack. 


jengagement, 


} cannot, 


which led to the 


lla , . its ‘ ‘ » 
General Wayne, as far as cavalry could be em-| picee, obtained complete possessiou of the post. 


| garrison would probably be 


‘the summit of this hill was erected the fort, which || fort’s our own.” 


Cadwalader | the hill. 

| ‘The fort was garrisoned by about six hundred 
The Amcrican officers are | me n, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
said to have been influenced by the opinions of Johnson. 
the Europeans. The Baron De Steuben, and) At noon of the day preceding the night of the 
Generals Lee and Du Portail, whose military skill) attack, the light-infantry commenced their march 


ing the British army. 


was in high estimation, had warmly opposed an from Sandybeach, distant fourteen miles from 


as too hazardous. But Gencral, Stony-Point, and passing through an excessively 


|, Washington, whose opinion was in favor of an) rugged and mountainous country, arrived about 


engagement, made such disposition as would be eight in the afternoon at Spring Stecl’s, one and 
| most likely tolead to it. In that action, so hon. | a half miles from the fort, where the degueitions 
jorable to the American arms, General Wayne | ‘for the assault were made. 

was conspicuous in the ardor of his attack. Gen. | It was intended to attack the works on the 
Ww ashington, in his letter to congress, observes, right and left flanks at the same instant. ‘The 
'“ Were I to conclude my account of this day’s | regiment of Febiger, and of Meiggs, with Major 
transactions without expressing my obligations to Hull’s detachment, formed the right column, and 
the officers of the army in gencral, I should do| Butler's regiment, with two companics under 

injustice to their merit, and violence to my own | Major Murfree, formed the left. One hundred 
feelings. They seemed to vie with each other) and fifty volunteers, led by Licutenant-Colone] 
in manifesting their zeal and bravery. The cata-| Fleury and Major Posey, constituted the van of 
logue of those who distinguished themselves, is too | the right; and one hundred volunteers under 
long to admit of particularizing individuals. I > Major Stuart, composed the van of the left. At 


however, forbear mentioning. Brig. half past eleven, the two columns moved on to 


| . 
Gen. Wayne, whose good conduct and bravery, the charge, the van of cach with unloaded mus- 
‘throughout the whole action, deserves particular) kets and fixed bayonets. ‘They were each pre- 
commendation.” | ceded by a forlorn hope of twenty men, the one 


Among the many exploits of gallantry and |commanded by Lieutenant Gibbon, and the other 


‘awe which shed a lustre on the fame of our by Lieutenant Knox, whose duty it was to re- 





, the storming of the fort at. move the abattis and other obstructions, in order 
Stony-Point has alw ays been considered one of, ‘to open a passage for the columns which followed 
the most brilliant. | close in the rear. 
To Gen. Wayne, who commanded the light- Proper measures having been taken to secure 
infantry of the army, the execution of the plan every individual on the route, who could give in- 
was intrusted. 


Secrecy was deemed so much. telligence of their approach, the Americans 


more essential to success than numbers, that it) reached the marsh undiscovered. But unexpect- 


was throught unadvisable to add to the force al-| ed difficulties having been expericnecd in sur- 


ready on the lines. One brigade was ordered to; mounting this and other obstructions in the way, 


commence its march, soas to reach the scene of | the assault did not commence until twe nty min- 


‘action in time to cover the troops engaged in the | utes after twelve. Both columns then rushed 
attack, incase of any unlooked for disaster; and, forward, under a tremendous fire of musketry 


Major Lee, of the light-dragoons, who had been! and grape shot. 
eminently useful in obtaining 


Surmounting every obstacle, 
the intelligenee they entered the works at the point of the bayo- 
enterprise, was associated with) net, and without having discharged a single 

|} ‘The humanity displayed by the conquerors was 
The night of the 15th of July, 1779, was fixed | not less conspicuous, nor less honorable, than 


ployed in such a service. | 
| 
on forthe assault; and it being suspected that the } 


itheir courage. Not 2 single individual suffered 
more on their guard | after resistanee had ceased. 

g 
All the 


Stony-Point is a commanding hill, projecting, manifested a degree of ardor and impctuosity, 


towards day, twelve was chosen for the hour. i| troops engaged in this perilous service 


far into the Hudson, which washes three-fourths which proved them to be capable of the most 


of its base. ‘The remaining fourth is, ma great || difficult enterprises; and all distinguished theim- 


|measure, covered by a deep marsh, commencing | selves whose situation enabled them to do so. 
inear the river on the upper side, and continuing | Colonel Fleury was the first to enter the fort, 


into it below. Over this marsh, there is only! and strike the British standard. Major Posey 


one crossing place. Butat its junction with the || mounted the works almost at the same instant, 
river is a sandy beach passable at low tide. On) and was the first to give the watch-word—* The 
Licutenants Gibbon and Knox 
vas furnished with a sufficient number of heavy | performed the service allotted to them, with a 
pieces of ordnanee. Several breast-works and idegree of intr pidity which could not be surpas- 
strong batterics were advaneed in front of, sed. Out of twenty men who constituted the 
the principal work, and about half way down the | party of the former, seventeen were killed 
hill, were two rows of abattis. ‘The batteries wounded. 

were caleulated to command the beac 


*h, and the The loss sustained by the garrison was not 


crossing place of the marsh, and to rake and en-! considerable. ‘The return made by Licutenant- 


filade any column which might be advancing Colonel Johnson, represented their dead at only 
from either of those points towards the fort. In twenty including one captain, and their wounded 
ral vessels of war tat six officers, and sixty-cight privates. ‘The re- 


states their dead 


1ddition to these defenees, sev 


were stationed in the river, so as, in a considera- | turn made by General Wayne 
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at sixty-three, including two officers. This dif- 
ference may be accounted for by supposing, 
that among those Colonel Johnson supposed to b 
missing, there were many killed. ‘The prisoners 
amounted to five hundred and forty-three, among 
whom were one licutenant-colonel, four captains 
and twenty subaltern officers. The military 
stores taken in the fort were also considerable. 
The loss sustained by the assailants was by no 
means proportioned to the apparent danger of the 
The killed and wounded did not ex- 
Gen, Wayne 
who marched at the head of Febiger’s regiment 


enterprise. 
ceed one hundred men. himself, 
inthe right column, reccivedaslight wound in the 
head, which stunned him for a time, but did not 
compel him to leave the column. Being support- 
ed by his aids, he entered (he fort with the regi- 
ment. Lieutenant-Colonel ilay was also among 
the wounded.” 

The intrepidity, joined with humanity, its no- 
blest companion, displayed on that occasion by 
General Wayne and his brave followers, cannot 
be too highly esteemed nor too frequently com- 
memorated. 

GENERAL ORDERS For THE ATTACK.— The troops 
will march at —— o'clock and move by the 
right, making a short halt at the creek, or run, on 
this side, next Clements’; every officer and non. 
commissioned oflicer will remain with, and be 
answerable for every man in his platoon ; no sol. 
dier to be permitted to quit his ranks on any 
pretext whatever, until a general helt is made, 
and then to be attended by one of the officers ot 
the platoon. 

When the head of the troops arrive in the rear 
of the hill, Colonel ebiger will form his regiment 
into a solid column ofa half platoon in front as 
fast as they come up. will form 
next in Colonel Febiger’s rear, and Major Hull 


Colonel Meiggs 


in the rear of Meiggs’, which will form the right 
column. 
Colonel 


left of Febiger, and Major Murphy in’ his rear, 


Butler will form a column on the 


Every officer and soldier will then fix a piece of 
white paper in the most conspicuous part of lis 
hat or cap, as a mark to distingul: hed them freim 
the eneiny. 

At the word march, Colonel Fleury will tak 


charge of l 


‘one hundred and fifty determined and 
picked men, properly officered, with arms unload. 
ed, placing their whole dependence on fixed bay- 
onets, who will move 
the right 
he is 


little in iront, who ‘ business will b lo secure 


twe nty paces in front ol 
column, and enter the saily-port; 
to detach an officer and twenty men a 
the sentrn s,and remove the abatt and obstruc. 
tions for the column to pass through. ‘he col- 
umn will follow close in the rear with shouldered 
muskets, led by Colonel Pebiger and General 
Wayne in person :—when the works are forced, 


and not before, the victorious troops as they ente: 


will give the watehword 





with re pe at. 
ec and loud voices, and drive the enemy from 
their works and guns, which will favor the pass 
of the whole troops: should the 


surrender, or atteinpt to mak 


enemy reluse to 
their escape by wa 
ter or otherwisc, effectual means must be used 
to effect the former and prevent the latter. 


Colonel Butler will move by the route (2 pre- 


ceded by one hundred chosen men with fixed 


bayonets, properly officered, at the distance of! 


twenty yards in front of the column, which will fol- 


low under Col. Butler with shouldered muskets. | 
‘These hundred willalso detach a proper officer and) 


twenty mena little in front to remove the ob- 


structions ; as soon as they gain the works they | 


will also give and continue the watchword, which 
will prevent confusion and mistake. 


If any soldier presume to take his musket from | 


his shoulder, or to fire, or begin the battle until 
ordered by his proper officer, he shall be instantly 
put to death by the officer next to him; for th 


misconduct of one man is not to put the whole 


troops in danger or disorder, and he be suflered | 


to pass with life. 
After the troops begin to advance tothe works, 


| 
the strictest silence must be observed, and the 


closest attention paid to the commands of the 
officers. 

The general has the fullest confidence in 
the bravery and fortitude of the corps that 
he has the happiness to command—the  dis- 
tinguished honor conferred on every officer and 
soldier who has been drafted into this corps by 
his execlleney General Washington, the credit of 
the states they respectively belong to, and their 
own reputations, will be such powerful motives 
for each man to distinguished himself, that the 
gencral cannot have the least doubt of a glorious 
victory; and he hereby most solemmly engages 


to reward the first man that enters the works 
with five hundred dollars, and immediate promo. 
tion; to the second four hundred dollars, to the 
hird three hundred dollars, to the fourth two 
hundred 


dollars; and will represent the conduet of every 


hundred dollars, and to the fifth on 


officer, and soldier, who distinguishes himself 


n 
this action, in the most favorable point of view to 
his exeellency, whose greatest pleasure is in re- 
warding merit. 


But should there be a 


y soldier so lost to every 


, 
single foot, or 


fecling of honor, as to retreat onc 
skulk in the face of danger, the oflicer next to him 
will imimediately put him to death, that he may no 
longer disgrace the name of a soldier, or the 
corps or state he belones to. 

As General Wayne is determined to share tl 
danger of the night—so he wishes to participat 
in the glory of the day in common with his fellow 
sol dic rs. 

Immediately alter the surrender of Stony 
Point, Gen. Wayne transinitted to the comman- 
der in chief, the following laconic letter :— 

* Stony Poiat, July 16, 2 o'el mck, A. M. 1779. 

Duar Generat—The fort and garrison, with 


Col. Johnson, are ours; our officers and men 


behaved like men determined to be free. 
Yours most sincerely. 
Anruony Wayne. 


, 


GEN. W ASHINGTON.’ 
In the campaign of 1751, in which Lord Corn- 
wallis, anda British army were obliged lo surren- 


der prisoners of war, he bore a conspicious part. 


liis presence of mind never failed him in the 


most critical situations. Of this he gave an em. 


inent example on the James River. Having been 


deecived by some false inforination, into a belief 
that the British army had passed the river leaving 
but the rear guard behind, he hastened to attack 
effected 


the laticr before it should also have 


|its passage; but on pushing through a morass 
| and wood, instead of the rear guard, he found 
‘the whole British army drawn up close to him. 
| His situation did not admit of a moment's delib- 
leration. Conceiving the boldest to be the safest 
measure, he immediately led his small detach. 
ment, not exceeding 800 men, to the charge, 
jand after a short, but very smart and close fir- 
ing, in which he lost 118 of his men, he suceced- 
ed in bringing off the rest under cover of the 
wood, 


Lord Cornwallis, suspecting the attack 
'to be a feint, in order to draw him into an am. 
| buseade, would not permit his troops to pursue. 
| ‘The ¢ nemy having made a considerable head 
| in Georgia, Wayne was despatched by Gen, 
| Washington to take command of the forces in 
| that state, and, after some sanguinary engage- 
iments, succeeded in establishing security and 
lorder. For his services in that state the legisla- 
ture presented him with a valuable farm. 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, he 
retired to private life; but in 1759, we find him 

a member ofthe Pennsylvania convention, and one 
of those in favor of the present federal constitu. 
tion of the United States. 

In the year 1792, he was appointed to succeed 
General St. Clair, who had resigned the command 
of the army engaged against the Indians, on our 
western frontier. Wayne formed an encamp. 

ment at Pittsburgh, and such exemplary disci 
' 


a 


pline was introduced among the new troops, that, 
on their advance into the Indian country they 
appeared like veterans. 

The Indians had collected in great number 
and it was neccessary not only to rout them but 
to occupy their country by a chain of posts, that 
should, for the future, check their predatory 


neursions. Pursuing thisregular and systematic 


mode of advance, the autumn of 1793, found 


General Wayne with his army, at a post in the 


wilderness, called Greensville, about six miles in 


advance of Fort Jefferson, where he determined 


to encamp for the winter, in order to make the 


necessary arrangements for opening the cam. 
early in the 


following spring. 


. } } 
After for ying fis Camp, ie took posscssion ol 


he ground on which the Amicricans had been ck 


feated in 1791, which he fortifi 


d also, and called 
! ° ' 

the work Fort Reeovery. Here he piously col 
lected, and, with the honors of war, interred th 


bones of the unfortunate although gallant vietims 


of the 4th November, 1791. The situation of 
the army, menacing the Indian villag 
ually prevented any attack onthe white setth 
miciits, "The 


Wapossibility of procuring — the 


ary supplies prevented the mareh of the 
summer. On the 8th of August 
the army arrived at th junction oi tin Rivers 
Au Glaize and Miami of the Lakes, where they 
erected works for the protection of the ster 

Abou thirty miles from this place, the 
} 


} 
had formed a po 


British 


t, im the which th 


force. On 


vicinity of 


Indians had assembled their whok 


the loth, the army again advanced down the 
Miami, and on the Isth, arrived at the Rapids 
On the following day they erected some works, 
for th protcetion of thr baggace. The situation 
of th hemiy Was reconnoitered, and they wet 
ound po 1 ina thick wood, in the rear of tl 


3 
British fort. 


On the 20th, the army advaneed 
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to the attack. ‘The 
flank, and on the left were the mounted volun- 
by General ‘Todd. Afiler 
Major Price, who led 


teers, commanded 
marching about five miles, 
the advanee, received so heavy a fire from the 
Indians, who were stationed behind trees, that he 
was compelled to fall back. ‘The eneiny had 
eceupied a wood in front of the British fort, 
which, frem the quantity of fallen timber, could 
The legion 


not be entered by the horse. was 


immediately ordered to advance with 


arms, and rouse them from their covert; the 


trailed | 


cavalry under Capt. Campbell, were directed to | 


pass between the Indians and the river, while the 
volunteers, led by General Scott, made a circuit 
toturn their flank. So rapid, however, was the 


charge of the legion, that before the rest of the army 


could get into action, the enemy were complete. | 


ly routed, and driven through the woods for more | 


than two miles, and the troops halted within gun. 
All the Indians’ 
In this decisive 


shot of the British fort. houses 
and cornfields were de stroyed. 
action, the whole loss of General Wayne’s ariny, 
in killed and wounded amounted only to one 
hundred and seven men. As hostilities contin. 
ned on the part ofthe Indians, their whole coun. 
try was laid waste, and the fortsestablished which 
effectually prevented their return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the 
enemies’ power; and, in the following year, Gen. 
Wayne concluded a definitive treaty of peace 


with them. 


A life of peril and of glory was terminated in 
] g 

Deeeinber, 1796. He had shielded his country 

from the murderous tomahawk of the savage. 


Jk He had for. 


ced her enemies to sue for her protection. He 


had established her boundaries. 


beheld her triumphant, rich in arts, and potent 
What 
’ He died in a hut at Presque Isle, 


in arms. more could his patriotic spirit 
Wish to see 


aged about fifty-one vears, and was buried on 


the shore of Lake Erie. 
A few years since his bones were taken up by 
his son Isaac Wayne, Esq. and entombed in his 


native county, and by direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Society of the Cincinnati, an elegant 
ected, It is to be se 
the ec metry of St. David’s Church, situated in 
nity. Iti 


ble, of the most correct symmetry 


monument was cr nw ithin 


Chester ¢ constructed of white mar- 


and beauty. 


ne ne TEE me aw eee 


WES Ww BwAW we 


THE PLACE OF REST. 


Howrver dark and disconsolate the path of 


life may have been to any man, there is an hour 


pose at hand, when the body 
into a dream! leep. Let 


of de p and quict re 


will sink not th 


imagination be startled, if this place, instead of a 


bed of down, shall be the bed of gravel or the 
rocky pavem nt of the tomb No matter wher 
the poor remains of the man may lic, the repos 
sd p and undisturbed —the sorrowful bosom 
heayes no mor the tears are dried up in th 
fountains the achine heart at rest, and thi 
stormy waves of earthly tril lation roll unheeded 
over the place of graves. Let armies engage in 
fearful conflict ov the 4 | mus of the pa 
ttious of the dead, net on the sleepers shall 


‘he Miami covered the right heed the spirit stirring tramp, or respond to the 


' 


rending shouts of victory. 

llow quict the countless millions slumber in | 
The 
loud ery of 


the arms of their parent earth. voice of! 


thunder shall not wake them; the 


the clements—the winds, the waves, nor even the 
giant tread of the earthquake as it overpasses 
the continents shall beable to cause inquictude 
in the chambers of death. ‘They shall rest secure- 
ly through ages: empires shall rise and fall; the 
bright millenium shall come and pass away, the 
last great battle shall be fought ; and thena silver 
voice, at first just heard, shall rise to a tempest 
tone, and penetrate the voiceless grave—* for 
the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall hear 
his voice.” 

SPEAK BY ‘THE CARD. 

** Tlow does the thermometer stand ?” asked a 
father of his son. 
hangs; wasthe reply. * Well, but Imean, how 
it ?” * Just fect the 


floor.’—"* Pooh! you fool, how docs the mercu- 


high is about five from 


ry range?” * Up and down—perpendicularly.” 
The reader will 
“What is ratio, John?” 


ratio!” ‘* Oh sir. 


remember another similar. 
* Ratio, 7” 6 Yea, 


Why, ratio is pro- 


sir 


Ratio. 


portion.” ‘*Verywell. But whatis proportion ? 


** Oh, proportion, sir. Why, proportion is ratio!” 
* Certainly, but what are proportion and ratio 


both?” 


” 


** I can only answer one question at a 
time !’? replied the boy. 
USE OF PUNISHMENT. 


Roser, cardinal of Genoa, afterwards pope, 





was a distinguished Ltalian general about the year 
1378. 


tants of Camerino diverting themselves with a 


One day, surveying some of the inhabi- 


mock fight, he reeeived a wound by a random 
arrow. When they had scized the culprit, and 
were on the point of cutting off his head, the gen- 
ral interposed, and ordered the man to be dis. 
missed, observing, that ** the punishment, to be of 
any use to him, should have preceded the wound.” 
Anxecpotrm.—A schoolmaster, while correcting 
an urchin for using bad language, told him to go 
to the other end of the room and speak to one of 
the scholars, and that grammatically, or he should 
be punished, On going, he thus addressed him- 
self tothe scholar: ‘Thomas, there isa common 
substantive, of the masculine gender, third person, 
singular number, angry mood, who sits perched 
on an eminence at the other end of the room, and 
wishes to articulate a few sentences with you in 
the present tense.” 


ro Brat Duchess of 


re was one day stepping out of her car. 


Trisvuri ry.—As the late 


ay vou h 


riage i 


*, a dustman, who wasaccidentally standing 
by, and was about to regale himself with his ac- 


customed whiff of tobacco, caughta glance of 


instantly ex- 


her beautiful and 


countenance, 
immed, ** Love and bless you, my lady, let me 


rht my pipe in your eyes.” It said the duch- 


hess was so delighted with this compliment, that 

she Ireqt t checked the strain of adulation, 

which wa »constantly offered to her charms, 

hy ving, ** Oh ft after the dustman’s comp! 
tu { ire j rere 


“It don’t stand at all, sir, it 


A GENTLEMAN telling a lady that an apotheeary 


| of her acquaintance had failed and was obliged 


to shut up shop, she enquired the cause, to which 
the gentleman replied, ** he was so honest a man, 
that instead of loading his patients with medi- 
cines, he advised them to take the wholesome air 
and of course lost the profit which would have 
** Poor man, 
said the lady,) poor man! he is indeed to be 
piticd—Ae cannot live on air, though his patients 


ariscn from the sale of his drugs.’”’ 


may.’ 





Preventive or Jeacousy.—A beautiful young 
lady having called out an ugly gentleman to 
dance with her, he was astonished at the con- 


\deseension, and believing that she was in love 


with him, ina very pressing manner desired to 


know why she had selected him from the rest of 
the company. ‘ Because, sir,” replied the lady 
““my husband commanded me to select such a 
partner as should not give him cause of jealousy.” 

Ginus, be industrious, and observe economy in 
every thing, evenin time; be neat and tidy, rise 
early, keep stirring to some useful purpose ; dress 
so as to preserve your health, leave nothing for oth. 
ers to do, that you can accomplish yourselves, 
cultivate your minds, and eschew the least appear- 
ance ofevilin your manners and conduct; so shall 
you enjoy as much comfort, happiness and inde- 
in this uncer- 


pendence as is allotted to mortals 





tain world. 


Letters Containing Remittanecs, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


the amountof Postage pard. 

A. F. Oak Till, N. Y. $1,00; A. B. Troy, N. Y. $1,00 
J.8. Braman’s Corners, N. ¥. 81,00; 3. M. R. Casileton, 
N. Y. 81,00; P. B. Yonkers, N. Y. $1.00, R. D. V.R. 
Naverack, N.Y. $1.00; F. D. R. Conway, Ms. 81,00; 


. c. $2,00; P. M. Braman’s Corners, N.Y. 
$2,000; C. V. D. Stuyvesant Landing, N. Y. 81.00; A. F.B. 
Hamburgh, In. 80,60; J.8. K. Jericho, N. Y. 81,00; P.M 
Ciieopee Falls, Ms. $2,00; A. K. South Lee, Ms. $1.00; 
L. M. R. Bethany, Ct. $1.00; P. M. Derby, Vt, $5.00 
8. D B. Monroe, Mich. 1,00; R. P. T. De Ruyter, N.Y 
$1.00; N. HE. Cleaveland, O. 81,00; A. C. Commerce, 
Mich D. B. Stuyvesant Falls, N.Y. $1,600; P.M 
Cheshire, Ms. $1,00. 
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Mlarricd, 


In the city of Albany, on Saturday the 9th inst. by the 
Rev. Freeman Seymour, Mr. Lyman UH. Miller, of Gallatin, 
Columbia Co. to Miss Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Peter Lasher, of the same place. 

At Pine Plains, on Saturday the 2d inst. by 
Mr. Sayers, Mr. Milton H. Dedric, of Pine Plains, 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Jauuws 
of Gatlatin. 

In Greenport, on 
Jesse Wesifall, of Claverack, 
Greenport. 


the Rey 
to Miss 


Miller, 


the 7th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
to Miss Sarah lultz, of 


YNicd, 


In this citv, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Eliza Myrick, in the 
43d year of her age. 

On the 7th inst. Mary Jane, daughter of J 
C, Forrest, in her 16th year 

In Canaan, Col. Co. Mrs. Tryplhenia Cady, rel 
late Bicazer Cady, aged 00 years. 

In Schodack, Rennselaer Co. on the Mrs. Fimma, 
wife of Lieut. Col. David Bidwell, and on Thursday the 
Tih, Lieut. Col. David Bidwell, cousort of Enama Bidwell 

By a dispensation of Providence this worthy 


lin and Ann 
ct of the 


Jd inst 


couple, 


who had sejourned in this sublunary sphere together for 
a jong period of time, was suddenly cut off, the chosen 
partner first, and ere the sorrowing of the bereaved lu 
band had ceased, he was called to the mansion of eternal 
res »becot 1 co- partner above with her who had | 

ca ve him Many sincere triends mourn thet 
and none more than his connexion who knew that his 
loss is irreparable. 

On the hoof August Jast.on board the ship Roscoe, 
Frederick Joy, of Nantucket 

At Crawfordsville, Indiana, on the 13th of OGetober last 
after a short Wess, Julia A ~wite of RK William M 
Pratt. and er of Darius ! of this cpt 
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For the Rural Repository. 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Joy thrilled the hearts in the lonely bark, 
And the light of Hope, was there, 
And lips spake now of life, and love, 
That late had breathed despair. 
They seemed as tho’ touches, by a fairy wand, 
As they gazed on the cliffs of this desert land. 


Wild thoughts, and dark, had stirred their hearts, 


Columbus, cheered them still, 
“If we ere long reach not some port. 

Then turn ye, if ye will. 
Aye! turn to the land from whence ye came, 
Contented, die unknown to fame.” 


Oh! sad was his heart, in that lonely hour, 
He had crossed the ocean’s breast ; 

He had left the land where kingly power, 
Deprived his soul of rest. 

And now Ambition high, seems crushed, 

His brightest hope laid in the dust. 


But no—the cloud rose black and high, 
Yes! far above it spread, 

And seemed it then, to human eye, 
To linger o’er his head— 

To stay awhile, ere it should fall, 

And shroud him in its sable pall. 


Yet see—again, the light of hope 
Is shining proudly through; 
And look once more—the cloud has broke, 
The fair, green land they view. 
Their griefs, their toils, and fears were o'er, 
As they stepped upon this blisefal shore. 


Then rose the song from the gathered band, 
The song of praise to God; 

They bless with joy, his guardian hand, 
They praised his name aloud. 

Aye, now they owned the sovereign Power 

That saved them through despair’s dark hour. 


And the gush of joy, which their leader felt, 
Was passionate and strong— 
He kissed the land, whereon he knelt, 
The land, which wished for long 
Had led him on, ’till the star of faime, 
Shone—twinkling bright above his name. 


Npencertown, Nor. 4, 1839. CassiorBa. 


For the Rural Repository. 

ON THE DEATH OF JAMES H. GAUL. 
I po not weep that thou art dea, 
For thou art happier far than T, 


And couldst thou leave thy narrow bed, 
I gladly in thy place would lie. 


I do not weep for worldly gain— 
My only loss was losing thee ; 

If wealth could bring thee back again, 
I'd give my all to set thee free. 


Yet tears are coursing down my cheek, 
While memory tracks each by-gone day— 
I almost think I hear thee speak, 
Yet know that thou art far away. 


I weep to think how one by one 
Our earthly hopes will fade away— 








That those we love and trust upon 
Should soonest perish and decay. 


I weep to think that we no more 

Shall mark thy footstep coming near— 
That Time to us cannot restore 

A friend that was so very dear. 


I need not tell how kind of heart 
Thou wast to all as well as me, 

Nor of thy upright manly part 
Through all the days allotted thee. 


We know it well-—for this we grieve— 
Thou wast too loved to leave us so, 
And we can hardly yet believe 
That we shall meet no more below. 


But thus it is—beneath the sod 

We know thy sad remains were laid ; 
And trust thy spirit’s gone to God 

To join thy young and gentle bride. 


The stern realities of life 
Will soften feelings of regret, 
And all its scene of care and strife 
May force us sometime to forget. 


But often will remembrance bring 
The scenes of brighter days to nrind, 
And fondly will affection cling 
Toall that thou hast left behind. 


Thy tender babe, an orphan now,* 
A parent’s love cau never share, 
Too young to fee) the cruel blow 
That took from her a father's care. 


She was thy hope, thy joy and pride, 
The only tie that bound thee here, 

For well I know thou oft hast sighed 
To be with thy Melissa dear. 


And thou art with her in the tomb, 

Tire same earth covers each young breast ; 
She faded in youth’s early bloom, 

And thou hast gone to share her rest. 


G. M. G. 


* Since dead. 


For the Rural Repository. 
MORNING. 
BY MISS MARY ANN DODD, 


Tue rising sun, the dew that gems the flower, 
The fragrant freshness of the early hour, 


The wood-crowned hills and vales that stretch be- 


tween— 
With a soft carpet spread of living green— 
The glancing stream and smiling sky above, 
All whisper to the heart “ our God is Love.” 


From the Columbia Spy. 
CHILDHOOD'S LAUGHTER. 


BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 

I saw a bright and gladsome child 
Playing amid the flowers, 

The Butterfly in gambols wild, 
Flew thro’ the rosy bowers. 

The honey Bee, on laden wing, 
Stopt there the dews to quaff, 

When, gladdening every blessed thing, 
1 heard a silvery laugh. 


It echoed down the shady wos d, 
It woke the slumbering bird, 
And all the ereen clad solitude 


With wiusic | reath wu 


urred. 


It swelled upon the breezy wind 
And Nature brighter smiled 

At the clear, sweet, and unconfined 
Loud laughter of a child, 


Free, as the wild unfettered rill, 
It burst upon the ear, 

And like a mock bird—every thrill 
Echo repeated near. 


Doth itnot conjure up, 
How many dreams once brightly wrought, 


| Oh! what a gush of joyous thought 
To fill life’s sparkling cup. 
| 


Forms, that for long, long years have lain 
\ In an unbroken sleep, 
In all their frolic play again 
Before us gladly leap. 


! 

| 

And voices that have Jong been hushed 

| Carol like summer birds, 

| And hearts forget they have been crushed 
In childhood’s tone, and words. 


Oh! burst of joyous melody . 
Thou gush of mountain spring, 
Thy welcome sound doth aye to me, 


[I heed not, tho’ dark clouds are near, 
And life's a desert wild, 
So Ll canbe, where I shall hear 
The laughter of a child. 
Philadelphia, June, 1839. 


| 
| A sweet remembrance bring. 
| 


| 

| 

| A NAME. 
} 


BY MRS. L. H. SLCOURNEY. 


Make to thyself a name, 

Not with the breath of clay, 

| Which, like the broken hollow reed, 

| Doth hide itself away ; 

Not with the fame that vaunts 

The tyrant on his throne, 

And hurls its stigma on the soul 
That God vouchsafes to own. 


| Make to thyself a name, 
Not such as wealth can weave, 
Whose warp is buta thread of gold 
That dazzles to deceive ; 
| Not with the tints of love 
From out its letters fair ; 
That scroll within thy hand shall fade, 
Like him that placed it there. 


Make to thyself a name, 
Not in the sculptured aisle ; 
The marble oft betrays its trust, 
Like Egypt's lofty pile; 
But ask of him who quelled 
Of death the victor’s strife, 
| To write it on the blood bought page 
Of everlasting life. 
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